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The following description of the three coin method of 
casting a hexagram employs the attribution of heads 
as yin (2) and tails as yang (3). Ancient Chinese coins 
were inscribed on only one side. The inscribed side 
was designated as yin. 

Some folks find the designation of heads (up, sky) as 
yang (3) and tails (down, earth) as yin (2) intuitively 
plausible. 

Before beginning to cast a hexagram one must decide 
which designation one prefers. 

If this is too confusing there are a number of options 
to consider. One would be to locate genuine ancient 
Chinese coins inscribed on only one side. Recently 
specially manufactured I Ching coins with each side 
marked either yin or yang have become available. 

Another possibility is to consider learning the 
yarrow stalk method of constructing a hexagram. 
This procedure is described on pages 721-723 
of the Wilhelm/Baynes edition of the I Ching. 
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As Cocteau writes of opium, so of the I Clung 
"One must not take opium too seriously." 



The recent reprinting of the / Ching by Princeton University 
Press is an event to be warmly welcomed. The / Ching is not 
the obscure oracle book that it is commonly thought to be— anyone 
who uses it for a while knows this well enough. The / Ching is 
a book of vision and wisdom unique in the world, as it includes an 
absolutely simple method of consulting it, namely the throwing of 
three coins six times to 'draw' a hexagram. This use of the 
/ Ching is a YOGA of coins. The hexagram drawn presents an 
abstract 'image' along with commentaries which help one to 
understand one's situation of 'change.' As one throws the coins 
with a question in mind, the hexagram image helps one to investi- 
gate and understand all the subtleties of the change situation one 
is involved in as defined by the question. 

This process of throwing coins and contemplating the hexagrams 
and reading the appended commentaries — this yoga of coins— is 
becoming a rewarding mode of activity for increasing numbers 
of people. The new Princeton edition is amply suited to such 
activity, in its new and more compact form. The text is entirely 
reset in the new edition, which omits nothing from the previous 
editions, and even adds a short new piece by H. Wilhelm. Is 
the J Ching a religious book? Not in the usual sense. No reli- 
gious wars have been fought over it, or justified by it; forceful 
conversions to its philosophy are entirely lacking; it has no 
clergy or organization, no orthodoxy or fixed interpretation. It 
is rather a book of personal meditaion and self-investigation, 
beyond doctrine and dogma. It is a book for the self's attempt 
to understand and participate consciously in the processes of 
change. 

For many interested in the / Ching the barrier of its strange- 
ness often counteracts their interest, and many / Chings lay 
on book shelves untouched but for frustrated short investigations 
into the introduction and appendices. The most direct self intro- 
duction to the / Ching is accomplished simply by using it. In 
effect, the / Ching "is" what it "does," or rather what its 
user does with it. One can learn how to use the / Ching from 
one who already knows (my own / Ching master was Professor 
Wayne McEvilly of Montana State University), but he cannot 
teach you as much as you can— and must— learn by yourself, again 
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because the / Ching is what one does with it. The key which is 
open to all, for which even a master is not needed, is simply how 
to throw coins to obtain a hexagram. At this most simple point 
people who do not learn how to throw the coins are frightened 
off, and the / Ching remains a mysterious book almost complete- 
ly covered in the obscurity of cobwebs and shadows at the far 
end of the bookshelf. , 

The first thing is to learn how to throw the coins. One consults 
the / Ching generally with a question in mind, as simple or as 
complex as one wants. Beginners generally ask about them- 
selves, or about some man or woman they are interested in. One 
can with more reward, ask the / Ching about a problem or 
situation one is involved in, or about itself and how one should 
relate to it, as Jung does in his introduction to the current 
translation. Or one may not want to ask a question at first. Any 
three like coins (I use pennies) are thrown to determine the six 
lines of the hexagram, which can be either yang, a solid, 

unbroken straight line, identified with tails ( ), or •yin, a 

broken straight line, identified with heads ( — — )• This line 
can be either 'changing' (i.e., drawn with an "X" to its right) or 
unchanging (with no "X"). Throwing the coins, we have four 
possible combinations, as follows: 

T T T three tails, yang changing line x 

H H H three heads, yin changing line 
T H H one tail, two heads, yang unchanging line. 



H T T one head, two tails, yin unchanging line 

The hexagram is drawn from the bottom up, the bottom line being 
called in the line texts, the 'beginning,' the second line the 
'second place,' etc. Six consecutive throws result in a hexagram, 
which, if there are any 'changing lines,' is 'changed into' a 
second hexagram by redrawing the hexagram replacing all 
'changing' lines with their opposites in the same position, 
leaving the other lines as they are in the Lu, the Wanderer, 
drawn as follows, as the coins indicate: 

YANG YIN 

THH '; ■ hhh 

T H H 

THH HIT 

v H H H 
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the second hexagram "becomes" 13, Tung Jen, Fellowship with 
Men, by changing the lines in the first and fifth places, as, 



This absolutely simple system of throwing coins to draw 
hexagrams is the only key one needs to the 'secrets' of the 
/ Ching. The / Ching reveals only one's own secrets— they 
are uncovered rather than remaining 'secrets' to our own 
'conscious' mind! Carl Jung writes of the "dreamlike atmos- 
phere of the / Ching" suggesting that insight below the everyday 
common mind surface of "consciousness" is the aim of the 
I Ching. Dream also "works" at this lower level. The goal 
of self-insight is to make these normally subliminal modes of 
consciousness and deeper unconscious contents open to conscious 
investigation and to integrate them into more conscious modes 
as intention desire and feeling. 

Reading the / Ching, and using it to increase self awareness, 
is a projective technique if you will , although this does not 
constitute a fault in the yoga, as people often suspect. The 
assumption behind such a criticism is that the / Ching is 
supposed to 'reveal' the unknown, and if it only reveals to oneself 
what is already there, then it is not contributing anything. In 
this sense, the / Ching is worthless. It is not a crystal ball. 
It offers no simple solutions, no absolutely clear moral impera- 
tives. Rather, it brings to the user a set of 64 abstractions 
(hexagrams) of possible human situations of change, archetypes, 
along with a series of commentaries which attempt to suggest 
possible dimensions of these situations and how to act within 
them. The hexagram is a concrete image of a situation of change, 
the whole of the reality of the situation being reduced to its most 
essential nature in the image made by the coming together of two 
trigrams to make the hexagram. The condition of the 'wanderer' 
is suggested in the 56th hexagram, with Ken, Keeping Still, 
the lower trigram (three lines)— the image of non-movement, the 
still mountain, while above is the trigram Li, The Clinging, 
fire, fire which flames up thus 'splitting' from that which keeps 
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still (one's home, one's place of birth, familiar country), thus 
creating the image of travel, leaving, exile, aloneness. Moving 
over the land which itself remains still also suggests arriving in 
strange lands, and separation (Wilhelm, p. 216)— the condition of 
the wanderer. 

This is the basic descriptive imagic level on which the / Ching 
rests. By "imaging," by understanding the structure and form of 
the 'image' presented by the combining of two trigrams into a 
hexagram, one applies this understanding to the situation framed 
by the question, and thus gains knowledge of the while situation. 
Suppose my question were: "How should I face the next years of 
my life?" (although this is an overly large scope for an ordinary 
question)— then the qualities of the hexagrams 56 and 13 drawn for 
that question suggest basic ways to live, an understanding which 
helps me to accept my "fate" by my own participation in its very 
creation. Such 'image' understanding is the magic of this secret 
/ Ching; it is as if one accepts the invitation to really live when 
one picks up the / Ching, even though it is we who are condemned 
to live this life. 

We could use the / Ching solely at this level, that is, simply 
by reading the hexagrams themselves (a feat that would require 
considerable intuitive powers). But this would be to deny to our 
understanding the accumulated wisdom that has become associated 
with the / Ching throughout its history in China. The beauty 
of the / Ching lies in that its functional practicality is comple- 
mented by its practical wisdom. For solely to describe the 
essential form of a situation in a most abstruse image (made 
up of broken and unbroken lines) is not enough. We need words 
to begin the process of understanding, to guide the first steps 
of wisdom. The texts are the verbal descriptive machinery of 
the / Ching, for man first understands with words which show 
him images (Blake's the eye sees more than the heart— i.e., 
mind and feelings— knows). The words know, the images see. 
These words are the wisdom of the / Ching, the images its 
vision. The words suggest both a detailed understanding of the 
image itself and of forms of action which are effective within the 
situation. 

What are the 'words' of the / Ching? They are the various 
levels of commentary that are attached to each hexagram, 
starting with the oldest found in the "Judgement" and the "Image" 
texts. The Judgement texts establish at the most basic level the 
'meaning' of the hexagram, while the Image texts elaborate this 
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meaning in terms of the image created by the coming together 
of the two trigrams. These are printed in large type in the 
translation, and are followed by the "Lines" which are read only 
in the places in the hexagram where changing lines fall (note 
Wilhelm p. 7, n.8). The line texts explore the particular changing 
aspects of the situation, along with the second hexagram which 
they generate. In this way, the basic texts describe the situation 
as it is as well as its inner dynamic of change. As a general 
rule, the first hexagram represents the situation of change as it 
is in the present, while the second indicates more the direction 
of change by virtue of its being produced by the changing lines 
of the first hexagram. 

Much metaphysics lies behind this simple model for under- 
standing change, namely the dynamics of changing lines and the 
juxtaposition of trigram images into hexagram. Basic is the 
notion of change in the Chinese conception, which is equivalent 
to the Tao. The movement or activity of the Tao is eternal 
change, seen in terms of reversal, the constant alternation of 
opposite qualities, warm and cold, happiness and sorrow, light 
and dark, male and female. The patterns involved in these 
alternations constitute the laws of change. The hexagrams abstract 
and represent these laws in their lines which are the very lines 
of the Tao, the yin and yang which we recall from the famous 
symbol; ^ 

A ■ \ yang 



yin ^milMB^ 

The 64 / Ching hexagrams, being made up of various combina- 
tions of these two basic lines, represent archetypally the forms 
of change which occur in human experience. The system so 
elaborated is a bold attempt to symbolize the laws of change as 
they mold and shape our human experience in terms of a limited, 
abstract set of intelligible forms, the hexagrams. 

One does not, however, have to accept all this metaphysics to 
use and derive much benefit from the wisdom of the / Ching. 
One need only read these texts, along with the smaller print 
paragraphs which represent Wilhelm's magnificent condensations 
of the whole Chinese commentarial tradition on the / Ching. We 
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have in these condensations what a Chinese scholar would have 
had having completed his education and then having studied the 
/ Ching for many years. These condensations are what make 
this Wilhelm-Princeton edition far superior to all of its competi- 
tors. They are guides to the understanding of the terse Chinese 
texts, based directly on Chinese commentaries which preserved 
the thought of China's greatest / Ching masters, including 
Confucius. Wilhelm's vast control of these keys to the wisdom of 
the / Ching has unlocked forever this book to the west. As such, 
it is unique in the world of translations of non-Western classics 
into Western languages. 

As one uses the book, one becomes aware of the poetry and 
the peace of its texts. There is a distinct philosophy of action 
expressed in the / Ching, one which is shared by other Oriental 
ways of peace and wisdom, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, in short, 
"Asian. " To the extent that one's own ways of being are in accord 
with those that the / Ching enunciates in its notions of wisdom 
and peace in understanding and action, to that extent will one be 
successful in its use and application. This means simply that it 
won't work for everyone. And if it doesn't work, it is nothing, 
a curious preserved relic of Chinese oracular science. 

How does an / Ching Hexagram 'mean' something? By means 
of a picture, which is the hexagram made up of two trigrams, 
one 'above,' the other 'below.' The trigrams— eight in all— are 
built from the two basic lines which characterize alternation or 

change, namely, the yang ( ) and the yin( — — ). The 

first two trigrams each bring together three like lines, namely, 

Ch 'ien, The Creative, heaven: 



and K'un, The Receptive, earth: 



These are two of the basic elements, earth and air, and sym- 
bolize the elemental duality (male-female, etc.) of existence. Fire 
and water and the qualities associated with these are represented 
in trigram images that are made by a simple exchange of lines, 
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in each case the one dominant line enveloping the other, as: Li, 
The Clinging, fire, where the creative .envelops the receptive, 



and K'an y The Abysmal, water, where the receptive envelops 
the creative, 



Each trigram is an image, derived from the physical reality it 
represents, and has associated with it the qualities of that reality. 
Thus, much 'meaning' is condensed into the abstract image made 
by the three lines. To these four are added four transformations; 
these trigrams represent basic modes of activities which charac- 
terize the processes of change. While before the basic elements 
had qualities associated with them (strong, yielding, light giving 
and danger in that order), now basic activity forms of change are 
imaged. Tui, The Joyous, is imaged by the lake, a receptive 
line upheld by two solid, strong creative lines; 



Sun, The Gentle, which images the processes of change associated 
with penetration, seen in wind blowing and wood growing, has the 
receptive line below two creative lines; 



Finally, Ken, Keeping Still, mountain, and Chen, The Arousing, 
thunder, are two opposite states of being, the former associated 
with the stillness and the stability of mountains, with two 



receptive lines quieting from below a solitary creative yang line; 



and the latter, Chen, the inciting, arousing thunder, is a 
reversal of Ken where the creative line disturbs from below 
the two quiet, receptive lines; 



The eight trigrams complete the / Ching's vocabulary of 
images, each derived from natural forms and elements of 'change.' 
These eight reduce to a symbolic minimum the basic elements 
which constitute the material for the processes of change. By 
combining these above and below each other the 64 hexagrams 
represent abstractly all the possible types or situations of change. 
By throwing the coins one draws one, or more usually two 
hexagrams, which are most relevant to an understanding of one's 
particular place in 'change.' By throwing the coins, archetype 
and present reality are made specific in the consciousness of 
the individual who asks a question and then casts one or two 
hexagrams. Since the trigrams themselves are based on the two 
opposite states of existence, yang and yin, they can be made to 
represent the structure of change, its very elements, when they 
are tripled into the trigrams. Then by combining these trigrams 
in imitation of the phenomena of change, the sages sought to 
represent all the possible states of change in which humans find 
themselves. As its name indicates, the / Ching is a book of 
'changes' which attempts to capture the elusive laws which 
determine the dynamics of human reality as it evolves through 
time, and as it involves psyche, personality, and relations with 
others. 

Change is seen as a pattern of alternations based on the reversal 
relations of yin and yang. The Tao Te Ching says, "Reversal 
is the Tao, the law of life." This law of the Tao represents 
the commonly observed character of change as it is experienced 
in our daily lives in the familiar alternations of the states of 
happiness and sorrow, of aloneness and union, just as of night 
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and day, hot and cold. These experiences reveal the form of 
change. Their very being suggests transitoriness, that transience 
of life (anityata:) that the Buddha sought to escape, but which many 
eminent philosophers have themselves affirmed. To recall only 
one, note Heraclitus, who wrote apart from his famous dictum 
"Everything flows/' "How can anyone hide from that which never 
sets?" (i.e., from changes) and "It is in changing that things 
find repose." 

How one uses the J Ching is entirely open. One finds that over 
a period of time one evolves certain methods and feelings about 
using the book. In general I try to use the / Ching in any way 
that will increase my understanding or appreciation of my exper- 
ience, of its quality and detail. The philosophy of the / Ching 
provides an amazing deep structure or framework for self- 
training in the arts of understanding of self, of others, of the 
world, and of one's relations in it. For instance I throw the 
hexagram "Following," Sui, 17 when I ask about an I Ching 
student of mine. It is appropriate to the context, as I am teaching, 
and to our feelings about each other and what is happening. We 
begin to consider the relation 'following,' and what this might 
mean; the student following a teacher, both of us following the 
/ Ching, the reciprocity of following, a relation not of one as 
inferior and the other as superior, but the following of equals, 
each learning from the other. What the / Ching says reinforces 
and structures our relation when it says "Following has supreme 
success," and for the sixth line, "Thus there develops an eternal 
tie between the two." By considering the hexagram I become 
aware of subtleties and details in my experience, and I use this 
expanded awareness in turn to deepen my experience. This is 
why the / Ching works best for those who are akin to its 
philosophy of action in their own ways of living, or who want to 
learn these (by 'following') as new ways of becoming. 

This is a yoga, because yoga simply means 'discipline,' 
'training,' a discipline which is as simple as sitting down quietly 
with three coins and the / Ching when one wishes to consider a 
problem or understand a situation. This is in itself an advance 
over one's normally haphazard methods of facing situations and 
resolving problems and doubts. The / Ching speaks directly, 
and generally to the point, although at first this often isn't clear. 
It is the process of thinking out a situation with the hexagrams 
drawn that leads to greater self understanding and appreciation. 
Over a period of time, if one enters each question and hexagrams 
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drawn in some sort of a notebook, one finds oneself building an 
/ Ching 'character' in the recurrence of hexagrams drawn 
before, in patterns of hexagrams, and in the relations of hexagrams 
one draws for oneself and hexagrams others have drawn. As 
often as I throw the / Ching for myself I throw it for—or about— my 
friends, asking questions about them, their situation, and how I am 
related 'to them. I begin to gain an / Ching 'family 1 — other people 
who receive hexagrams I have received and understood. It 
goes without saying, of course, that only the individual can read 
his own / Ching hexagrams, for otherwise, the main purpose 
and action of the / Ching would be counteracted. But the / Ching 
can be used together, two or more people contributing interpre- 
tations and forming common understandings. One can help others 
in their attempts at understanding by reading the / Ching to- 
gether. One can even use the I Ching to interpret experiences 
one has shared with others. 

I have briefly discussed some of the ways I use the / Ching. 
These have developed as a result of my experience with the 
book. No one taught this to me. My teacher showed me how to 
throw the coins, and where to find information about the book, 
he taught me much less than I have been able to express in these 
few pages. There is a strange and wonderful democracy about 
the / Ching. It withholds nothing, like the Buddha who said close 
to his death that he had taught with an open hand, saving no 
'secrets' for only a few to know. It is a book that is mysterious 
only to those who do not use it, and to those who even though using 
it do not learn from it. Everyone is self taught in the / Ching. 

I am often asked whether I am really serious about the / Ching, 
as most of my friends consider me to be a reasonable man. It 
all sounds like some occult sleight of hand. Nothing is occult; it 
is only that for some skills there are only a few practicioners. 
Socrates, the Buddha, the Chinese sages, all have been practicion- 
ers of the occult science of the self, and have left their words to 
help others. One may call the / Ching a meditational aid. Its 
new smaller format and soft yellow cover are admirably suited 
to such a role. Note that I have called it a meditational aid, and 
have spoken of the science of the self. I have not claimed that 
it will solve all the world's or one's own problems; nor is it a 
book that one could easily base all one's activities and pleasures 
upon. That would be to ask too much. 

Nor does the / Ching foretell the future. Many people are 
afraid of the / Ching, suspecting that it might, by revealing the 
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future make one only too conscious of being condemned to that 
future'. Rather, the / Ching helps one to create the future by a 
fuller participation in the present. Others suspect that there are 
some 'bad' or unpleasant hexagrams in the / Ching, and are 
afraid that they may draw these. The 7 Ching is an amazingly 
positive book, merely in its implicit stance, for it maintains 
that within everv situation, however 'bad' it might seem to be 
there is a way of acting that will be congruent to the situation and 
therefore be fruitful. Shakespeare's 'sweet are the uses of 
adversity' might be the I Ching's motto when dealing with such 
situations. In any case, there are no 'bad' hexagrams in the 
/ Ching. One need only read 29. K'an, The Abysmal, a doubl- 
ing of the K'an trigram, the most dangerous and threatening of 
the trigrams. The Judgement speaks of success through sincerity, 
the lines speak of flowing on to attainment of a goal, as it shows 
one how to act within that situation, whether the time is pro- 
pitious or restricted, whether one should attempt big things or 

Sn As ll 'to whether one is 'serious' about the / Ching, and follows 
it this is always up to the individual. One decides arbitrarily to 
'follow ' and this is never binding, even on the next moment. One 
should not expect to 'understand' a hexagram in a moment, as 
this would defeat its very purpose. When a hexagram isn t help- 
ful it is easilv discarded. Rather than this, it is generally much 
more rewarding to spend time considering the throw and return- 
ing to the hexagrams after some time to gain greater under- 
standing. If I ask, "Should I go to Chicago to see a friend. , 
and the / Ching says 'no' (as by giving a hexagram for keeping 
still Ken 52), I still have to decide whether to accept my tirst 
interpretation of the answer. It may mean (rather than staying 
home) remaining calm and still within myself when I make the 
visit-valuable insight which I might have otherwise neglected. 
In any situation, there are enough complicating details that no 
hexagram can give an absolutely clear 'answer.' One must play 
with the hexagram until its usefulness as a device for structur- 
ing one's personal thoughts and understandings is exhausted. 

The new Princeton-Wilhelm edition of the / Ching is essential, 
especially for beginners, because it includes even beyond Wilhelm s 
condensations of commentaries on the individual hexagrams, other 
extremelv helpful information on the / Ching. Wilhelm s Intro- 
duction and Carl Jung's sagacious Foreword are two distinct 
essays which will serve the beginner well. Most of all, the 
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/ Ching becomes less and less mysterious only by using it; but 
those who want also to read about the book they are learning to 
use can do so in these two essays. Wilhelm's short preface 
speaks with deep emotion of his own / Ching master, the Chinese 
scholar Lao Nai Hsuan, as is proper reverence for such a 
wise man. A further vast mine of / Ching gold is found in 
Book II of the Wilhelm edition, called 'The Material. ,, Herein 
are found translations of original Chinese commentaries on the 
/ Ching, so that one can gain a sense of how the ancient Chinese 
thought and wrote about the book. Valuable words are preserved 
in these commentaries of the old masters, even of Confucious, 
who is said to have turned to the / Ching at the age of 70 and 
expressed the desire to have 50 years to study the book. After 
one has begun to use the / Ching successfully, these commentaries, 
studied at the proper, slow pace will deepen and increase one's 
intuitive grasp of the / Ching and its system. Also very valuable 
is the commentary by Wilhelm (starting p. 356) on the hexagrams, 
and on consulting the oracle with the coins (p. 723). 

Volume Two, that is, Book III, "The Commentaries" is a 
further elaboration of the same 64 hexagrams, adding even more 
information from commentarial sources. These may be consulted 
especially when one is puzzled about the meaning of a hexagram. 
Ideally, however, one should be able to exhaust the meaning of the 
situation in the information presented in the first volume. Indeed, 
this is part of the spirit of the use of the J Ching— to sharpen 
awareness and sensitivity so that fewer and fewer 'words' are 
required in the process of understanding self and situation. Words 
are means, not ends; eventually if they are not transcended, they 
emprison man in a powerful verbal reality which good Zen masters 
by nature abhor. Finally, though few are able to realize the state, 
one would have only to contemplate the hexagrams themselves to 
understand, being able to expand the whole meaning of a situa- 
tion without recourse to any overt verbal level of 'meaning.' 
Presumably this is how the sages who originated these abstrac- 
tions must have created and used them, intuitively as well as 
practically, until a pragmatic accumulation and preservation of 
essential truths about the hexagrams was accomplished. The 
commentaries, from the Judgements down, are the fruits of these 
preserved systematizations. 

Although I have warned against using anything but a direct 
approach to the / Ching, one other valuable source of information 
exists, and may be helpful to those whose pleasures are augmented 
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rather than decreased by excellent scholarship and sensitive 
expression. I am referring to Hellmut Wilhelm's book Change, 
a slim book of eight lectures on the J Ching (and available in 
paperback, Harper Torchbooks TB 2019). This is Richard's son 
who now teaches at the University of Washington at Seattle and 
who has admirably followed his father's lead in appreciation of the 
/ Ching. There is something for everyone in this book, from the 
historian interested in origins and chronology to the artist and 
poet who find vivid reactments of the images and hexagrams more 
congruent to their natures. Especially of note in the quoted com- 
mentary of Wang Pi (p. 86-88), who stands as an example for 
anyone beginning to use the I Ching as a wisdom book, ex- 
pressed in the absolutely independent understanding that Wang Pi 
had of the book. Cutting through the cobwebs of metaphysical 
scholasticism, Wang Pi returned to the essentials, to the images 
themselves, and thus understood that the words are means to the 
/ Ching, just as they are only means in the processes of self- 
transformation. The self is transformed in actuality, as well as 
in the realms of verbal reality or thought, and is particularly 
where images are effective in the expression and creation of 
new life-styles. The image is a form to imitate. The J Chmg 
serves him who can balance and integrate his yin-yang natures 
in imitation of the forms exemplified in the hexagrams. In this 
way, the wisdom of the I Ching becomes effective in one s karma. 

If someone doesn't want to take his J Ching so senously, that 
is fine too Many people would benefit from using it in as many 
ways Wives could decide what cakes to bake with it, radio 
stations what sorts of music to play at various times; people haye 
been known to start newspapers and to cancel trips and let old 
affairs pass by because of the / Ching; they have done everything 
from determining what one to marry and what one to divorce to 
deciding what to do every day by casting a hexagram each morn- 
ing to deciding when to leave California because of earthquakes. 
And still the image of the / Ching is untouched, its wisdom; it 
remains unscathed, finally, by the people who use it, whicn speaks 
eloquently, by silence alone, of the book's enduring and inherent 
value. 

Willard Johnson 
Department of Indian Studies 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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THE BOOK OF THOTH 

by Aleister Crowley 

This book is a most excellent introduction to the esoteric meaning and use of the 
Tarot. This edition is a facsimile reprint of the original complete with the illustra- 
tions of the deck designed by Aleister Crowley and Frieda Harris. $8.50. 

MEDITATION IN ACTION 

by Chogyam Trungpa 

A selection from talks given by the Venerable Trungpa Rinpoche at the Samye- 
Ling Tibetan Centre. The talks are of great value to those interested in the medi- 
tation path, being written with clarity, simplicity and a depth of understanding 
which can be felt throughout. Paper covers, $2.25 

THE DIAMOND SUTRA 
AND THE SUTRA OF HUI NENG 
translated by A. F. Price and Mou-Lam 

with forewords by 
W.J. Evans-Wentz, Joe Miller, and Christmas Humphreys 

These Sutras contain the essence not only of Buddhism but of all Great Religions. 
The Sutras extend to the reader the possibility of coming to full realization of 
Enlightenment; in, of and through his own understanding. Paper covers, I2.25. 

THE WAY OF THE WHITE CLOUDS 

by Lama Anagarika Govinda 

A serene and beautiful autobiography of a Buddhist Pilgrim. 'A hypnotic picture 
of the Tibet which, presumably has vanished. It tells of terrible journeys, of men 
masked against sun, riding through ethereal regions with their feet frozen, of wel- 
coming fog girt monasteries lit by butter-lamps at the journey's end.' (From 
review in New Statesman), paper covers, $2.95. 

MAITREYA 

edited by Samuel Bercholz and Michael Fagan 

Maitreya is a scries containing articles, poetry, and art of the New Awakening. 
Maitreya I contains the works of Herbert V. Guenther, Dane Rudhyar, Ren* 
Daumal, Michael Burns, Lama Anagarika Govinda, Charles Morris, Daniel 
Moore, Alexander Scriabin, and others. The series will present a synthesis of the 
traditions of the Occident and the Orient drawing from diverse sources and in- 
dividuals. The series will serve as a means of communication between those 
dedicated to the total synthesis of Man. First issue, $1.50 or by subscription $6.00 
(for four issues). 
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